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which have led to the establishment on a firm basis of 
the atomic theory of electricity. It is only the last 
third which is devoted to the speculative and con¬ 
troversial side in which the electron becomes also a 
material conception replacing the “ urstoff " or “ pro- 
tyle ” of earlier similar speculations. Some of the 
points touched upon in the text are treated at greater 
length in a series of appendices, but no index has 
been furnished, which is a decided omission. 

Of the chapters presenting special features of 
interest may be mentioned chapter ix., which is 
largely concerned with the size of the electron and 
its power of penetrating matter, the effects of a 
collision between electron and atom, and the ratio 
of the distribution of the energy of collision between 
heat and X-rays; chapter xi., which deals with the 
magnetism of light, and affords a very clear exposi¬ 
tion of the nature of the action, which “ has opened 
up a new branch of physics, a new department, as it 
were, of atomic astronomy, with atoms and electrons 
instead of planets and satellites”; and chapter xiv., 
which contains a full treatment of the experimental 
work of Kaufmann on the high-velocity / 3 -ray 
electrons expelled by radium. In chapter xv. no less 
than five alternative views of the constitution of the 
atom are considered, which emphasises, to use the 
author’s own expression, the “ painfully indefinite 
character ” of the theory applied to matter. Excep¬ 
tion must be taken to chapter xviii., entitled “ Sum¬ 
mary of other Consequences of the Electron Theory,” 
which begins with a section headed “ Radio¬ 
activity ” (!). Now this is surely unfair to a great 
and independent experimental subject, because not 
only has radio-activity taught us something really de¬ 
finite and fundamental about matter as distinguished 
from electricity, but also it has at the same time fur¬ 
nished, for example, in the penetrating power of the 
3. and 0 rays, the most damaging evidence against 
the possibility of an electronic constitution of matter. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s well-known forceful and attrac¬ 
tive style is always in its element in dealing with 
the conquests achieved in physical science, but the 
concluding passage is something of the nature of a 
parting shot at the reader. 

“ Especially must the inner ethereal meaning both 
of positive and negative charges be explained: 
whether on the notion of a right-and-left-handed 
self-locked intrinsic wrench-strain in a Kelvin gyro- 
statically-stable ether, elaborated by Larmor, or on 
some hitherto unimagined plan. And this will entail 
a quantity of exploring mathematical work of the 
highest order.” 

To explore the inner ethereal meaning of this 
right-and-left-hander elaborated by the author de¬ 
mands a brain of unquestionable gyrostatic stability. 

Having dealt with the author’s book as the ex¬ 
position of his views of the nature of electricity and 
matter, and having first fully acknowledged the debt 
the reading public owe to Sir Oliver Lodge for the 
leading part he has taken in the public work of 
advancing and expounding the new doctrines, it may 
not be considered ungracious to touch a little less 
enthusiastically than the author does on certain as- 
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pects of the new theories themselves here so power¬ 
fully advocated, 

Without in the least wishing to minimise the im¬ 
portance of the part played by imagination and hypo¬ 
thesis in experimental science, the question may 
fairly be asked whether these persistent efforts to 
“ simplify ” matter and reduce it to a single funda¬ 
mental existence have a place in the legitimate 
scientific thought of the present day, or whether they 
are not a continually recurring phase of an apparently 
innate primitive mental slspfiratibn, the origin of 
which is to be sought, not irl file phenomena them¬ 
selves, but in the predilections of the human brain. 
The rule that where one conception suffices, it is super¬ 
fluous to use more than one may be fully granted. 
But it is surely still something of a mental luxury 
to believe that these ideas of the essential unity of 
matter and its ultimate reducibility to a single type, 
which exist deep down in the most ancient mytho¬ 
logies, and may be said to form part of the 
common stock of original ways of thinking, have as 
yet any other than this foundation. Matter continues 
to be experimentally incomprehensible, and as recent 
work in radio-activity has shown, the possibilities of 
its complexity are far from exhausted by the eighty 
or more recognised element's. The attempts, for 
example Prout’s hypothesis, to reduce matter to one 
common basis testify rather to the aspiration for 
that kind of explanation which to our ideas seems ap¬ 
propriate. It is undoubtedly satisfying to picture all 
matter as built up of some one unit, because an in¬ 
grained bias exists in the mind towards the simplest 
possible origin of phenomena. There is, however, 
evidence that our natural subjective impressions of 
what is fit and appropriate are, when they are traced 
to their source, derived in the first place from an in¬ 
sufficient study of the operations of Nature, which 
fuller knowledge usually dispels. It is, of course, 
possible that with the even fuller knowledge of the 
future some such doctrine as a connection between 
what is mentally harmonious and what is physically 
true may transpire, and the doctrine find a legitimate 
place in the theories of pure physics. But for the 
present the supporters of the electronic theory of 
matter have to show that they have not allowed their 
enthusiasm to betray them into an attitude of mind 
which belongs rather to the past than to the future 
of scientific thought. Frederick Soddy. 


THE COLONISATION OF VIRGINIA. 

The Generali Historic of Virginia, New England, and 
the Summer Isles, together with the True Travels, 
Adventures and Observations, and a Sea Grammar. 
By Captaine John Smith/ Two vols. Vol. i., pp. 
xxifiii + 396; vol. ii.,/^ 5 . xix + 330. (Glasgow: 
James MaclehjSse L »[ Sons; London : Macmillan 
and Co., LtdijigqJ.) Price 25 s. net. 

T the jmne pi'writing (April) the warships of the 
Powjsip * are gathered together in Hampton 
Roads to honour the tercentenary of the founding of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and the Jamestown 
Exposition (held at Norfolk) will soon be opened for 
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all the world and his wife to come and see what I 
Virginia can show them after three hundred years of 
existence, in spite of the grievous calamity of forty 
years since. What the warships of the other Powers 
have to do with the celebration is not quite clear; 
one would have thought that this would have been 
a domestic event to be celebrated by the navies and 
peoples of the United States and Great Britain alone. 
For there was no foreigner, barring a recalcitrant 
Dutchman or two, concerned in the settling of 
Jamestown and the creation of Virginia in the fair 
land of Wingandacoa, in the year of grace 1607. 

For although Wingandacoa had been discovered by 
the emissaries of Sir Walter Raleigh, and its name 
changed to “ Virginia ” by “ Her Maiesties Grace ” 
in honour of her glorious self, in 1584, it was not 
until 1607 that the permanent settlement was made, 
and called Jamestown in honour of the “ Solomon ” 
who now presided over the destinies of the British 
nation. It fbas odd that the name of his tobacco- 
hating majesty should have been given to the first 
capital of the country which has always produced the 
bulk of the obnoxious weed! 

With the expedition which set sail from Blackwall 
in December, 1606, came Master John Smith the 
redoubtable, who bore for his arms the three Turks’ 
heads granted to him by Sigismundus Bathory, “ by 
the Grace of God Duke of Transilvania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, Earle of Anchard, Salford, and 
Growenda,” in commemoration of his great exploit 
in the service of that prince, when, “ with his sword, 
before the towne of Regall, in single combat he did 
overcome, kill, and cut off ” the heads of three 
Turkish champions. In memory of which exploit the 
three isles off the American coast called the “ Turks’ 
Heads ” were also named by Master John Smith 
himself. Smith was a man of the most indomitable 
energy and determination, as his fellow-voyagers to 
Virginia, Mr. Edward-maria Wingfield and the rest, 
soon found ; and it was not very long before the hero 
of the Turks’ heads was in full command of the 
colony, very much for its good, and Wingfield and 
Smith’s enemies returned to England to sow the seeds 
of opposition which eventually made the position of 
the masterful governor untenable. 

Smith himself tells the story of his work in his 
remarkable “ Generali Histone,” of which Messrs. 
Maclehose have issued the present admirable reprint 
just at the right moment, when the tercentenary of the 
founding of Jamestown is being celebrated in 
Virginia. Egotistical the book is, but when he wrote 
it Smith was smarting under the undeserved reproach 
of the enemies that his energy had made for him, 
and his purpose was to assert to the world what he 
had done, and to show, what none will gainsay, that 
but for him the Commonwealth of Virginia would 
never have been securely founded. Enemies he may 
well have made, for he called a spade a spade, and 
could not suffer a fool gladly; the gentlemen of the 
Virginia Company at home were roundly trounced 
in his despatches to them for their foolish desires for 
non-existent gold, when all that Virginia could give 
them was fish, tobacco, and a little copper; and 
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why not raise revenue and gain honest profit from 
fish and tobacco? says he. Rough with the natives 
he was said to be, but that is the way of the pioneers, 
and we can see from many passages in his book 
that Smith was really a most kindly man, and liked 
the “salvages.” We know' in our own time how 
accusations of roughness to “ natives ” are made 
against men of the type of Smith by people whose 
knowledge of foreign lands is derived from books 
and their own brains, and have .never themselves come 
into personal contact with the Jess civilised races in 
their own home. Of his truly scientific quality of ob¬ 
servation and deduction Smith’s book Is eloquent 
proof; he knew what he was talking about. But that 
he was tactless and undiplomatic in dealing with his 
own fellows, however well he may have understood 
the natives, is equally evident. And the man who 

knows, but is impatient and tactless in trying to 

drive others to realise his knowledge for their own 

good, often sees his work torn from him before he 

can complete it. This was the case with Smith, who 
never returned to Virginia after he left it, wounded 
and discouraged, in 1609. To New England he went, 
and had much to do with the constitution of the 
northern colony; but though during the rest of his 
life he never wearied in strenuous advertisement of 
the Virginian settlement, he did not re-visit it. 

The picture of the people of Wingandacoa which 
Smith gives us is well known. Powhatan the 
“mighty emperour ” and his werowances or chiefs; 
Pocahontas his daughter, who saved Smith’s life 
when he was a prisoner and her father would have 
tortured him to death, that Pocahontas who, after 
Smith left, married Master Rolfe, came to England, 
was presented at Court,' and died when leaving to 
re-visit her home; the marvellous incidents of Smith’s 
imprisonment and the discoveries of himself and his 
men; his descriptions of all these have been known 
to many generations of lovers of tales of adventure, 
and have furnished much material to the modern 
writers of them. Yet to read Smith’s own narrative 
again, with its naif comments on men and things, 
its quaint spelling, and its Wegg-like “ droppings 
into poetry,” by himself and his friends, mostly very 
bad and merely inserted “ seeing there is thus much 
Paper here to spare, that you should not be altogether 
cloyed with Prose ”—is always amusing, and in the 
present year most interesting. So we may thank 
Messrs. Maclehose for their reprint, which includes, 
besides the timely “ Generali Historie,” also Smith’s 
story of his own adventurous life in other lands than 
America, and his very curious “ Sea-Grammar,” 
which may well have supplied Swift with some of the 
material for his utterly unintelligible description of a 
storm in Gulliver’s “Voyage to Brobdingnag ”! 

The book is a handsome one, and the paper and 
type have an air of archaism which well suits the 
subject. Smith’s own maps are reproduced, and the 
famous portrait of Pocahontas, called “ Matoaka alias 
Rebecca filia potentiss: princ: Powhatani Imp : 
Virginiae,” or “Emperour of Ananoughkomouck,, 
alias Virginia,” besides the original illustrations of 
Smith’s adventures among the “salvages.” 
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